HOLIDAYS IN THE SOVIET UNION

countersigned by the station-master."

The train was due out in two minutes. I walked to
the rear of the train, crossed the line and clambered on
to the off-side steps of a carriage, waited till the train
was well out of the station, and climbed in. The guard
didn't seem annoyed or even surprised when he found
me. He produced a receipt-book, from the size of which
I gathered that passengers on mail trains were no rarity,
and fined me fourteen roubles (ss. iod.). He lent me
a nice soft parcel as a pillow for the journey. The train
had been scheduled to stop at Orekhovo.

My telegram was delivered at the works the next
afternoon.

That is, if I may be permitted to generalise from such
a trivial incident, quite typical of the new Russia ; once
one has been able to get through the thin outer shell
of bureaucracy to the human Russian underneath, one
finds him to be a very friendly and likeable fellow.

In my many trips to Moscow and during the three
weeks I lived there before coming home, I got to know
the city that most Russians still call " the big village."
Compared especially to the planned order of St. Peters-
burg, Moscow was always a straggling collection of
narrow and twisting cobbled streets.

It is a city of contrasts, at times of bewildering con-
trasts.

The probable explanation of why so many visitors
come back from Moscow with such totally contradictory
stories about conditions in Russia is that you can see
there exactly what you decided to see before you went
out there. You can see tall, splendid modern buildings,
you can see tumble-down little wooden shacks. They
are both there, cheek by jowl, and it is scarcely neces-
sary to say which are Soviet and which Tsarist. You
can see in one street the latest fifteen-foot American
motor snow-sweeper, and in the next street an old
peasant woman patiently sweeping up the leaves with
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